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Tue insertion of the Marsei.Ltes Hymn in the present number of 
the TaTLer excludes a good deal of its usual miscellany; but 
luckily our paper is of a nature, that allows us to say as little or as 
much on any subject as we please, provided we amuse the reader 
somehow; and it is hard if he does not help us with his good 
humour, for we take great pains to inculcate the value of that quality. 
The ill-humoured will not like us; but that is no matter, even in 
this beloved, but somewhat sulky nation, provided we succeed in 
getting all the others to read us. They shall help to reform the 
rest,—to tell them where they can get a pleasure to their breakfast, 
better than grumbling, and more calculated to make it agree with 
them: for he that is doubtful on what principles to eat and drink, 
and does not take a Tatler with his tea, will assuredly be much the 
worse for it about two o’clock. Whereas if he lays in a little stock 
of philosophy and entertainment,—probatum est: he will out-walk 
al outlaugh the necessity for the doctor.— 
* * * * * 

We had written thus far, when news was brought us of an event 
which put an end to the pleasure of our mood,—the death of one, 
who we thought would have had a new life given him by the late 
glorious change in France, and who would not have thought it be- 
neath his sympathy with greater things, to express his satisfaction 
at the name and the hopes of this paper. We mean Mr Hazuirr, 
who died on Saturday, at a quarter past four o’clock, at his lodgings 
in Frith Street, Soho. Mr Hazurrr was one of the profoundest 
writers of the day, an admirable reasoner (no one got better or 
sooner at the heart of a question than he did) the best general critic, 
the greatest critic on art that ever appeared (his writings on that 
subject cast a light like a — window), exquisite in his relish 
of poetry, an untameable lover of liberty, and with all his humour 
and irritability (of which no man had more) a sincere friend, and a 
generous enemy. No one man has said higher things than he of 
Sir Walter Scott, and other Tory writers, for whose politics he had 
an aversion amounting to loathing; and no one’s claims have been 
or will be, more unfairly treated by the herd of those writers. But 
posterity will do justice to the man, that wrote for truth and mankind. 

The disorder that was fatal to Mr Hazlitt arose from one of the 
common infirmities of a man of letters, a weak stomach. He was 
not careful of it, and will resent it no longer. He has gone, and 
left others to toil,—noi in vain, nor without the greatest consola- 
tion, now that the world has seen its hopes renewed : nor were his 
latter hours without the joy and the triumph, which all the rest of 
his life had deserved that he should feel. 








THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


Memoirs of Madame Du Barri. Translated from the French. By the 
Translator of Vidocg. 3 vols.12mo. Whittaker and Co. 


Tug announcement of the third volume of these memoirs, which 
will be published to-morrow, has given us an opportunity of re- 
viewing the whole work ; from which we propose to lay before our 
readers the most curious passages. They will shew the spirit of 
that “good old order of things,” from which the two Revolutions 
have delivered our illustrious neighbours, and which it was the 
object of a few powdered old profligates to revive. They will also 
help to furnish an answer to those, who talk, with so much igno- 
rance, of the alarming freedom of opinion now prevailing on all sub- 
jects in France. The freedom of opinion now prevailing is a candid 
freedom, ready to discuss what is right and wrong, and anxious to 
discern it. It respects nature, believes in goodness, and despises 
hypocrisy. Therefore what it thinks just, it advocates, whether 
new or old; and it is prepared to assume or to give up, according 
as undeniable justice determines. The many are openly called upon 
to reason and to warrant, and individuals behave accordingly. 
Under the old system it was the reverse of all this. The many were 
called upon to do nothing but obey. The rich and powerful took 
every licence; one doctrine was preached from the pulpit, and ano- 
ther acted upon (by the bishop himself ) in private: the claims of 
nature were not respected, goodness was not believed in, hypocrisy 
was triumphant at first, and unfeeling impudence afterwards. 
_ mM e du Barri, by her own avowal, had a succession of 
intrigues in early life. She received a good education,—of the 
boarding-school order; saw something of high life, as a companion 
to a lady; became connected with ‘the town’ and the gambling- 
houses ; leagued herself, as an adventuress, with Count Jean du 
» who passed her off for his sister-in-law, and got her known 
to the King; became mistress of the King (Louis XV) ; realized 
er assumed name by a marriage of convenience with one of the 
Count’s brothers; saw the whole court and ministry at her feet for 
many years; and finished her career on the revolutionary scaffold, 
8 useless and a feeble victim, frightened out of her wits, and 
‘Screaming for help! 
We have little room to day for our extract from books, and must 





finish with a brief one; but we propose, for some days following, 
to present the reader with passages from the work before us, and 
from Sir Walter Scott’s account of Demonology and Witchcratt. 
The two books will furnish a singular contrast, in their extremes of 
the spiritual and the unspiritual. . 

Madame du Barri describes herself as entering on her career 
with “a lovely face, locks which waved enchantingly over eyes 
melting, sparkling, and liquid as crystal; a mouth, small and red 
as a cherry; a delicately formed nose, an excessively fair skin, and 
an elegant and sylph-like figure.” We may believe all this, knowing 
the effect she produced; but she had too little sentiment to be able 
to judge of loveliness in others, whatever her own face might have 
been capable of. During her career in the gambling houses, she 
became acquainted with a beauty, whose “charming smile” we must 
doubt. There may have been beauty in the fiend’s face (the fool’s 
rather): that is to say, there was colour and proportion: but the 
expression, if neutralized by her want of feeling, must have been at 
least as poor as that of a bust in a barber’s shop. 

“ At this period of my life,” says Madame du Barri, “ I formed 
an intimacy with a young female of very genteel appearance, and 
with a disposition as charming as-her face. She came into the world 
to seek adventures, but without noise or disturbance, and rather by 
refusing attentions, which seemed troublesome to her. She was 
tender and loving, with chesnut hair, rosy lips, on which was the most 
charming smile, and large blue eyes of inexpressible serenity. She 
said she was of Franche-Comte, and as we all belo to illustrious 
families, she appertained to that of Grammont. She had lost her 
husband, a captain, and had come to Paris to solicit a pension. 
That was her tale, and we each had one of the kind. e de 
Mellaniére lived in the Marais Rue Porte-Foin, in a small house, in 
which she occupied a neat and genteel apartment. 

“ From the time I became intimate with her, I remarked that she 
had changed her lover three times in two months, and always from 
causes independent of herself. The first, a rich Englishman, had 
been recalled to his own country; the second, a German Baron, 
had been compelled to quit Paris in consequence of the uncomplai- 
sant conduct of his creditors; and the third, a young countryman, 
had been taken by his father away from Madame de la Mellaniére, 
whom he wished to marry. I pitied my gentle friend; and she, with 
a charming smile, said to me, whilst lowering her large blue eyes, 
“TI am not fortunate.” “Seek better, then,” said I, “and you will 
find.” She did seek, but with much prudence. She repulsed a crowd 
of financiers, lords, and lawyers; in fact, all whom other women 
would have rejoiced to have. Jt might be said, that to be welcomed 
by her, a man must be entirely unknown, or at least a stranger. At 
this juncture there was introduced to me a young Anglo-American, 
very rich, named Brown. This young man was well received, and 
remained a visitor for some time. My friend sought to please him 
and succeeded. Gentle attentions, flirtations, tender billets, assig- 
nations, rapidly succeeded each other. This affair was fully in agi 
tation, when one evening after supper, Mr Brown told us, that 
was compelled to set out for St Petersburgh, where his father’s 
affairs imperiously demanded his presence. 

“ On the intelligence of his departure, I was wretched about my 
poor friend. She had not been at our house that evening, and [ 
determined to pay her a visit to try and console her. On the mor- 
row, therefore, I went to her residence, and being told by the por- 
ter that she was at home, ascended the staircase and rang at her 
bell. The door was opened by her maid-servant, who knew me 
instantly, and exclaimed, “ Oh, Mademoiselle, I ani a lost woman, 
if M. le Comte does not come to my succour.” ‘“ What terrible 
thing has happened, I enquired?” “ Come in, Mademoiselle, and 

you shall see.” She closed the door upon me, and told me that 

adame Mellaniére was from home, led me to her bed-chamber, 
pushed aside her bed, and then pressing a spring, lifted a trap 
concealed in the door, and exclaimed, “ Here,look!” I approached 
and looked, uttered a shriek and fainted. It was down this trap 
that the victims of Madame de Mellaniére successively disappeared 
after they had been murdered. Their carcases were there, and an 
infectious smell came from the hole. 

“ On recovering my senses, I was-no longer in the fatal closet, but 
in the next room, into which Javotte had carried me. I was fear- 
fully alarmed, and when I attempted to rise, I was unable. 

“ Recover yourself,” said poor Javotte, “ my mistress will not re- 
turn all day. She is at Sainte Mandé, with the two wretches who 
are the assassins of the lovers, she draws into her snares.” 

“ She then told me that she was indebted to chance alone for the 
discovery of the horrible secret which she disclosed to me; and, un- 
able to keep it any longer was about to reveal it to the police when 
I arrived. She thought that the Comte Jean, whose credit she ex- 

rated, could so arrange matters that she would not be involved.” 
“Sa was saved by a lettre de cachet. The woman and her 
——— were —~ Madame a Barri tells us iieGide 
securing her victims by proposing to aj to , 
They brought their pharagecn Sat yr gf over-night, and 
instead of setting out next day, were di into the other world, 

These are the Lamias of ancient fable. 
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HYMNE DES MARSEILLAIS. 





Allons, enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé. 
Contre nous, de la tyrannie 
L’étendard sanglant est levé. 


Entendez-vous dans vos campagnes 





Mugir ces féroces Soldats ? 
- Tls viennent, jusques dans vos bras, 
| Ravir vos enfans, vos compagnes! 
Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons : 


Marchez, qu’un sang impur abreuve vos sillons. 


| CHCEUR, 


Marchons, qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons. 


Que veut cette horde d’esclaves, 
De traftres, de rois conjurés? 
Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, 
Ces fers das long-temps préparés ? 
Frangais, pour nous, ah quel outrage ! 
_ Quel transport il doit exciter ! 
* C'est vons qu’on ose méditer 


De rendre & l’antiqne esclavage ! 


Aux armes, citoyens, &c. 


Quoi! des cohortes étrangéres 
Feraient la loi dans nos foyers! 


Quoi! ces esclaves mercenaires 





‘Terrasseraient nos fiers guerriers ! 
Grand Dieu ! par des mains enchafnées, 
Nos fronts sous le joug se ploieraient! 
De vils despotes deviendraient 

Les maitres de nos destinées ! 


Aux armes, citoyens, &c. 


Tremblez, tyrans, et vous, perfides, 
L’opprobre de tous les partis ; 
Tremblez, vos complots parricides 
i Vont enfin recevoir leur prix. 
Tout est soldat pour vous combattre. 
S iis tombent nos jeunes héros, 
La terre en produit de nouveaux, 
Contre vous tous prets 4 se battre. 


Aux armes, citoyens, &c. 


Amour sacré de la patrie, 

Guide et soutiens nos bras vengeurs ! 
Liberté! liberté chérie! 

Combats avec tes défenseurs. 

Sous nos drapeaux que la victoire 
Accoure & tes mAles accens : 

Que tes ennemis expirans 


Voient son triomphe et notre gloire, 


Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons : 


Marchez, qu’un sang impur abreuve vos sillons, 


CHEUR, 








Marchons, qu'un sang impur abreuve nos sillons, 





THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 





Ye sons of France awake to glory, 
Hark ! what myriads bid you rise, 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary ; 
Behold their tears and hear their cries : 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 

To arms, to arms, ye brave, 

The avenging sword unsheath, 

March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 


On victory or death ! 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treach’rous Kings, confederate, raise ; 
The dogs of war let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze ; 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood his hands embruing. 
To arms, to arms, ye brave, 
The avenging sword unsheath, 
March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 


On victory or death ! 


With luxury and pride ed, 

The vile insatiate despot: 

Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air : 

Like beasts of burden would they. load us, 
Like gods, would bid their slaves adore, 
But man is man, and who is more ? 


Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 


To arms, to arms, ye brave, 
The avenging sword unsheath, 
March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 


On victory or death ! 


O Liberty! can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame ? 

Can dungeons, bolts, and bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing, 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield ; 

But freedom is our sword and shield, 


And all their arts are unavailing. 


To arms, ye brave, &c. 


4 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR. 





M, Roveer ve l'Istx, author of the words and 
music of this noble composition, was born at Louis le 
Saulnier, in the department of the Jura, May 10, 
1760. He is now therefore in his seventieth year, en- 
joying a second spring of hope and glory. 

At the breaking out of the first Revolution; M. de 
I'Isle was an officer of engineers. He adopted the 
new opinions with fervour, and ont.of the heat of his 
patriotism struck the Hymn before us, which is said 
to have added many thousands to the French armies. 
He was before known as a man of letters and a com- 
poser. In 1796 he had produced an ode to Hope 
(Hymne a I’Esperance) and a. small. dramatic piece 
entitled Adelaide and Monville. From time.to time 
he has subsequently published other pieces, both in 
verse and prose. We have seen none of them but the 
Marseilles Hymn. It is seldom that a writer has the 
good fortune to be able to compose such fine music, 
and atethe same time to have written words mot un- 
worthy of it. 

This great song of liberty was mo soouer heard, 
than it was heard every where, It was shouted in the 
streets ; it filled the theatres: it was streck up where- 
ever freedom was to be expressed, or tyrants daunted : 
it was thundered forth by whole armies. A celebrated 
living poet saw the French army, after the battle of 
Holenlinden, enter that town, singing the Marseilles 
Hymn, in one mighty and victorious body. What- 
ever it did for the nation however, it did not save the 
author from the injustice of the Reign of Terror. He 
was thrown into prison, and only escaped with hislife 
in consequence of the re-action against Robespierre. 
In the ensuing year (1795) he was in due favour with 
the National Convention, and accompanied Tallien in 
his mission to the west,inorder to oppose the landing 
of the emigrants. On this occasion, M. de |'Isle 
fought as ardently as he had written, and received 
many wounds, On his return to Paris he probably 
found the government in a state unsuitable to his 
opinions, for he neither received fbr asked ‘employ- 
ment; and under Napoleon he wasconstantly in dis- 
favour. The Bourbons, of course, took no notice of 
him, except by their spies. It is delightful to see a 
man of genius thus faithful to the principles which 
inspired it. 

t is probable that for the last five-and twenty years 
our author lived by his writings. The second Revolu- 
tion was the day of good men.. One of the first things 
mentioned of the new King of the French, was, that 
he had given a pension to M. Rouget de | Isle, 
author of the Hymn des Marseillais. Perhaps he had 
assisted him before; that is to say, supposing M. de 
V’Isle wanted assistance, or let him know as much. 
But men of his cast, however ungrudging to the be- 
nificence of those they love, are not likely to apply 
to:strangers and princes. 

The Marseilles Hymn is one of those genuine 
compositions, warm from the heart of a man of 
genius, which are calcniated to please the highest 
of the scientific, and those who know nothing 
of music but by the effect it has upon them, It 
begins nobly, and continues noble throughout, Its 
emotions are varied ; the variation is justly made em- 
phatical,—pressed upon us—because on such an oc- 
casion they. would uaturally be so by a speaker ; 
and there is. deep pathos, as well as the 
most exalted resolution. The rise’ upoh he 
word Patrie (or asthe English translator 
has\ very well made it fall, upon the word 
Glory) is a most elevating note of preparation : 
this no sooner, prepares us for war, than we are 
reminded of the affecting necessity for it,.in the 
threats of the tyrants, followed by that touching jas- 
Sage respecting the tears and cries of our kindred ; 
and then comes another exalting note, the call to 
arms. The beating of the drum succeeds. We 
fancy the hurried muster of the patriots ; their arms 
are lifted, their swotds unsheathed ; and then comes 
the march, a truly grand movement, which even on 
the pianoforte suggests the fullness of a band. In 
the pathetic part, the E flat on the word fils, and 
the whole strain on that passage, are particularly 
affecting.. The tears, to come into the eyes of 
the heroes, as no doubt they have into thousands of 
them, and thousands, of those that have heard the 
song, _ But it must be played well; and not be 


judged.el, by the performance of anew or a feeble 


re know not who the author of the translation or 


Bi pet nee ie is, but he has done it very well. It 
ohgs 


t s, we believe, to the opera of Zuma, in which 
it was originally sung by Braham. 
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THE TATLER. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


HayMarxer. 

Wrrn something of the melancholy pleasure one feels at going through an 
old village, familiar to one’s youth, and not seen for many years, we found 
vutselves on Saturday evening at the representation of No Song No Supper 
‘There were the trees and cottages as of old; the farm-house had the same 
interior : fashion had scarcely altered the dresses. The lawyer was in his 
black-coat and ruffles: goody had her mob cap, her lappets, and her ledges, 
yclept hips. 

But the inhabitants were not the same. The lawyer was pot the same 
lawyer, goody not the same old woman: Bannisrer was not the sailor, nor 
Miss Sreruens (an elder Miss Sreruzns) the heroine. She was an elder 
sister (if we mistake not) of the present Miss Strarnens, and a worthy pre- 
cursor of that princess of ballad-singing. We do not remember Sustrt in the 
lawyer, nor even Bannister (in this piece) so well as Miss Sriruens 
We were at a time of life, when village maidens make a greater impression 
than sailors: and for that matter, are so still. The sight of the poor girl, 
faithful to her first love, in her gypsy bonnet, and with her basket of songs, 
who turned ballad-singer rather than marry a rich old‘ hunks, and who is 
seeking fora night’s lodging, and finds it from the good-humoured farmer 
(Dicxyum was the man) made a picture in our minds, which was indelibly 
impressed. It served (for aught we know) to interest us for ever in the 
graces of native generosity and good humour, and to make us doubt whether 
the best-bred ladies had the advantage of it. 

Mr Wessrer is a promising actor; we never saw him perform so well as 
in the scene where he recovers his mistress. There was more heart in it 
than is usually discoverable in his loud and hard style. But we have never 
seen the beau ideal of an English sailor since the days of Bannister. The 
cordiality of that delightful comedian was equal to his humour. The tone 
of his voice announced the grasp which his hand would give you; and the 
enjoyment was completed by his look of jovial benignity. Bannister was 
one of the actors you loved as well as admired. We do not remember 
Sroracg, the original Margaretta. She was very clever and effective, but 
coarse ; and her voice was reedy. Miss Sreruens had the pastoral look of 
her sister. The original Louisa was Mrs Crovcu, the Dorothy Mrs Bianp. 
None of the successors of the beautiful Crovcn have made as much of an 
insignificant heroine as she did; and though Mrs Humsy is handsomer than 
Mrs Branp, her tones will not leave an echo in peoples’ hearts, as those of 
the little fat swarthy singer did. We are loth to mention Miss Turpin in 
Margaretta, She persists, we observe, in throwing airs and graces over her 
ballads, and in making the time wait for her. It is a dangerous practice 
in better singers, and sparingly used by those who understand melody best. 
A beautiful melody is a piece of truth : it answers truly to certain feelings, 
but answers only by appealing to them in its own manner. To interrupt it, 
and make it say what it did not intend, is as ridiculous as if we were to stuff 
out one of the pathetic speeches in Shakspeare with florid common-place. 

The spectators enjoyed the last scene, where the lawyer is brought out of 
the sack ; and the other, where the man and wife quarrel about shutting the 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Theatre will be Opened on Fripar, Oct. 1, 
With the Comedy of 


THE HYPOCRITE. 
Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 
Charlotte, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Miss WILLMOTT. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, 
Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, 
Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, 
Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES. 


Gop Save tux Kine! will be sung by the whole Company, previous to the 
commencement of the Comedy. 
After which, 
DEAF AS A POST. 


Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Amy Templeton, Miss E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, 
Mrs Plampley, Mrs C. JONES. 
Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Templeton, Mr COOEPR, 
Tristram Sappy, Mr LISTON, 


Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER, 


Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform the Overture to * Anacreon,’ 
under the Superintendance of Mr H. R. Bishop. 


After the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘Guillaume Tell.’ 


To eonclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO. 
Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BYFELD, 
From the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
Inis, Miss CHIKINI, 
Pishermen’s Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE. Mrs BEDFORD. 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Ruffino, Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 
Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
Attendants, Pages, &c, &. 


On Saturday, The Merry Wives of Windsor; and The Brigand. 
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door. But too much of Srorace’s music is left out, for want of singers; 
and Mr Horn introduces the ‘ Death of Nelson’ to make up. ‘his is as if 
a man were to say, “‘I have not brought you the agreeable company I pro- 
mised, but I will relate the death of a friend.”” The audience however 
applaaded Mr Horn, who stretched his voice for them ; and did not applaud 
the trio in the third scene, a composition full of grace and movement. It 
must be owned that audiences can be mistaken, as well as actors. 

It is a pleasure to repeat the first lines of Sroracer’s beautiful airs in this 
piece,—“ Across the downs this morning” —‘* With lovely suit and plain- 
tive ditty”—&c. But Miss Srernens or her sister must come back to make 
us think of village-girls really crossing the downs, or singing a plaintive 
ditty. Mrs Tayvieure, in Nelly, does as well as anybody. She takes a 
good part in the trio. We have seen her but once before; but what little 
is given her to do, she does with spirit and nature. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OxLp SayinG. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 


An Uaty Hanp.—The Archbishop of Lyons had his hands com. 
pletely distorted and disfigured by the gout. Having on one occa- 
sion gained a thousand pistoles at cards, “ I should not mind it,” 
said the losing party,. “ if my money had not got into the ugliest 
hand in the kingdom.” “ That is false,” said the Archbishop; “ I 
know one that is still uglier.”—*“ [ll wager you thirty pistoles that 
you don’t,” said the other. The Archbishop immediately drew off 
the glove, which covered his left hand, and the gamester acknow- 
ledged he had lost his wager.— Menage. 


Instinct or A Despot.—There is at present (said Louis XV) a 
most inconceivable mania for writing. What is the use, gentlemen, 
of this deluge of books and pamphlets with which France is inundated? 
They only contain the spirit of rebellion: the freedom of writing 
ought not to be given to everybody. There should be in a well-re- 
ulated state seven or eight writers, not more, and these under the 
Inspection of government. Authors are the plague of France; you 
will see whither they will lead it.— Memoirs of Madame du Barri. 

ALARMING SuGGEsTion.—To the happy man just entering the 
garden of an enchantress, and welcomed by all the pleasures of an 
artificial Spring, nothing can form a more unpleasart surprise, than 
if, while his ear is watching and drinking in the music of the night- 
ingales, some transformed predecessor on a suddea grunts at his 
very feet.— Goéthe. 

ExaporaTeE Puns.—An outrageous punster being told that an 
actor had turned coachm: 1, but not lost his propensity for the 
theatre, said, “1 have no doat of it,—at least during rainy wea- 
ther.” “ Why during rainy weather ?” asked his informant. “ Be- 
cause” said the punster, “ be must then feel the hat trickle.” 

The same person, who was in delicate health, being asked if he 
would ‘ venture on’ an orvnge, said, “ No, I thank ye: I should 
roll off.” 

A shilling being dropped in a hackney-coach, and somebody tell- 
ing him that he must make up his mind to the loss, he observed, 
that on the contrary it would be the most productive shilling he 
ever had; “ for,” said he, “ it is in the straw.” 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





This Evening, (20th time) a Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE FORCE OF NATURE. 
Countess D’Harville, Mrs FAUCIT, Matilda, Miss MORDAUNT, 


Philip, Mr W. FARREN, 
Frederick, Mr COOPER, Count de Beauvais, Mr VINING. 


Joseph, MrCOOKE, Servants, Messrs Coates, V. Webster, and B. Barnett. 


After which, will be revived the Opera of 
THE CABINET. 


Floretta, Miss PATON, who will introduce, ‘‘ I’ve been roaming,” 
Constautia, Mrs ASHTON, Leonora, Miss TURPIN, 
Curiosa, Mrs HUMBY, 

Bianea, Mrs TAYLEURE, Crudelia, Mrs T. HILL. 
Prince Orlando, (first time) MrHORN, 

Count Curvoso, Mr WILLIAMS, Lorenzo, Mr HUCKEL, 


Peter, Mr W. FARREN, 
Marquis de Grand Chateau, Mr WEBSTER, Menikin, Mr ROSS, 
Whinsiculo, Mr J. REEVE, 
First Falconer, Mr COOKE, Second Falconer, Mr C. MORRIS, 
Count Orlando’s Attendants, Messrs COATES and BISHOP. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Kitty, Mrs HUMBY, 
Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. HILL, 


Cooke, Mrs COVENEY, Chloe, Mrs W. JOHNSON. 
Lovell, Mr COOPER, 
Freeman, Mr BRINDAL, Philip, Mr THOMPSON, 


Duke’s Servant, Mr VINING, 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr WEBSTER, Tom, Mr COVENEY, 
Coachman, MrC, MORRIS, Kingston, Mr BISHOP. 
m To-morrow, Speed the Plough; A Roland for an Oliver; and John of 
aris. 
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